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wonder at the people who found some of the jokes
funny; whereas others strike us freshly and make us
laugh outright. Such things have to be accepted as
historical facts, and we have to accept the pathos of
Dickens in this way. It must be remembered, too, that
he often wrote with the deliberate intention of attack-
ing abuses, and so tended naturally to choose hard
cases and to play upon the feelings of his public.
Many of the abuses have been reformed, either in
consequence of Dickens' work, or by the gradual edu-
cation of public opinion. At any rate, they concern us
no longer. Once we know where the passages come, we
can skip them : and there is a great deal left to strike
fresh.
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We will proceed at once to make the acquaintance
of an immortal character in Mrs. Gamp, from Martin
CkuzzlewiL In creating her, Dickens was doing much
more than attacking the dirty, ignorant, untrained
nurses so common in his time : he was creating a per-
sonage who has taken such a hold upon the national
imagination that her name has become the symbol
for an untidy umbrella.

Mrs. Gamp arrives at the inn, to which she has been
summoned to look after a patient suffering from fever.

" Mrs. Gamp traversed the gallery in a great heat
from having carried her large bundle up so many
stairs, and tapped at the door, which was imme-
diately opened by Mrs. Prig, bonneted and shawled
and all impatience to be gone. Mrs. Prig was of the
Gamp build, but not so fat; and her voice was deeper
and more like a man's. She had also a beard.